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be taught to read, and in 1647 enacted a law
ordaining that every township should appoint a
schoolmaster, and that the larger towns should
each set up a grammar school. This well-known
and much praised enactment, which made educa-
tion the handmaid of religion and was designed to
stem the tide of religious indifference rising over
the colony, was better in intention than in execu-
tion. It had little effect at first, and even when
under its provisions the common school gradually
took root in New England, the education given
was of a very primitive variety. Harvard Col-
lege itself, chartered in 1636, was a seat of but a
moderate amount of learning and at its best had
only the training of the clergy in view. In Hart-
ford and New Haven, grammar schools were
founded under the bequest of Governor Hopkins,
but came to little in the seventeenth century.
In 1674, one Robert Bartlett lef,t money for the
setting up of a free school in New London, for
the teaching of Latin to poor children, but the
hope was richer than the fulfilment. In truth,
of education for the laity at this time in New Eng-
land there was scarcely more than the rudiments
of reading, writing, and arithmetic. The frugal
townspeople of New England generally deemed